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WILHELM, BAKON INNHAUSEN AND KNYPHAUSEN. 

To the majority of Americans the name of the Baron Wil- 
liam Knyphausen is so associated with the troops he com- 
manded that it naturally awakens in their minds recollections 
of stories handed down from days of bitter strife, when the 
word "Hessian" seemed but another mode of expressing 
that of plunder ! plunder ! plunder ! So it sounded to the 
ears of Philadelphians on that dark day of September, 1777, 
when Howe and his German auxiliaries took possession of 
the city. While the conduct of some of the rank and file 
under Knyphausen furnished grounds for the charges that 
have been brought against the Hessians, it was not applicable 
to all, as we know from the fact that many of them availed 
themselves of the first opportunity that offered of quitting 
the service of their sovereign without ceremony and settling 
in this country, where they became good and industrious 
citizens. That they differed in character is not surprising 
when we remember that some were compelled to serve, 
while others were induced to enlist by representing to them 
that America was a perfect " land of promise," overflowing 
with riches, and that no objection would be made to the 
plundering of people who were in rebellion against their 
king. Nor should these charges be applied to the officers, 
who, as a rule, were men of education and position, widely 
separated by social rank from the men they commanded. 
It is true they were soldiers by profession, but they were 
not soldiers of fortune who had voluntarily hired themselves 
to serve a foreign power. They simply served their superi- 
ors, and endeavored to support with their swords the ruling 
houses to which they bore allegiance. It was but natural 
that in doing this they should have excited the bitter hatred 
of men fighting for their liberties, and it is certain that 
nothing so united the colonies in their demand for inde- 
pendence as the course pursued by Great Britain of en- 
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deavoring to conquer them with the aid of foreign troops. 
These facts, however, did not alter the individual character- 
istics of the men who were thus employed, and after a cen- 
tury has softened the bitterness which a performance of 
their professional services excited, there is no reason why 
we should continue to ignore the personal qualities of men 
whose names are a part of our country's history. 

To Von Knyphausen's career little attention has been paid, 
and there does not appear to have been any wish to do him 
injustice by those who have written on the subject of the 
Revolution. The letters and papers necessary for a proper 
understanding of his character, if they exist, are in Ger- 
many, and have never been published. Bancroft, whose 
residence abroad gave him better opportunities than any 
other American historian has enjoyed, and who probably 
had authority for the opinion he formed, wrote, next to 
General Heister " stood Lieutenant-General Knyphausen, 
remarkable for taciturnity and reserve, one of the best offi- 
cers in the Landgrave's service, of rare talents in his profes- 
sion, with a kindly nature, and the accomplishments of a 
man of honor." Jones, the Tory historian of New York, 
said, "When Knyphausen took command of the city of 
New York he was in high esteem as a good soldier, an ex- 
perienced general, an honest man, of easy access, and of 
great humanity." 

Wilhelm, Baron Innhausen and Knyphausen, was born 
in Liitzberg, Germany, November 4, 1716. His father was 
colonel in a German regiment under the Duke of Marl- 
borough. He was educated at Berlin, and entered the mil- 
itary service in 1734. By 1775 he had risen to the rank of 
general, and in 1776 came to this country as second in com- 
mand of the Hessian troops under General de Heister, 
whom he succeeded. 

He arrived in America towards the latter part of October, 
1776, bringing with him the second division of Hessians, 
the regiment of Waldeckers, one thousand strong, the Sec- 
ond Foot, and the Third Light Dragoons. These troops 
were promptly transferred from Staten Island to a point 
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near New Kochelle, where Knyphausen remained, covering 
Howe's base of supplies, until after the battle of "White 
Plains, when he advanced to the northern end of New York 
Island. He led the column that was to make the attack on 
Fort Washington from the north on November 16, and while 
the opposition he met with prevented him from arriving on 
the ground until the place was about to surrender, his con- 
duct was such that the captured fort was re-named in his 
honor and was placed under his command. 

He does not appear to have taken an active part in the 
Jersey campaign that followed the surrender of Fort Wash- 
ington and Fort Lee, but the regiment that bore his name 
was one of those captured by Washington at Trenton on 
Christmas, 1776. The following year he commanded a 
division of Howe's army on its way from the Head of Elk 
to Brandywine. On the morning of September 11 he 
moved forward from Kennett Square to Ohadd's Ford, the 
duty assigned to him being to command the attention of the 
American army stationed there while Howe should cross 
the stream above its forks and attack Washington's right. 
The following anecdote regarding Knyphausen on that 
morning has been preserved in the neighborhood : As he 
was moving down the road leading to the ford, a Quaker 
woman of English birth came forward and exclaimed, " Oh, 
my dear man, do not go down there, for George Washing- 
ton is on the other side of the stream, and he has all this 
world with him." " Never mind, madam," replied Knyp- 
hausen, " I have all the other world with me." Knyphausen 
was entirely successful in the object he had in view, and 
held the attention of the Americans until Howe had gained 
a position on their right, when both advanced and compelled 
Washington to retire. 

When Howe took possession of Philadelphia, Knyp- 
hausen was left at Germantown, where he commanded the 
troops posted along the line of School Lane, west of the 
main street. At the time of the battle, on October 4, these 
troops were moved forward to support those that Washing- 
ton had attacked and driven from Mount Airy, and it was 
Vol. xvi. — 16 
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while leading one of these brigades that the British general 
Agnew was killed. When Howe withdrew his troops from 
Germantown and quartered them in Philadelphia, Knyp- 
hausen, for a time, occupied the house of General Cadwal- 
ader, on Second Street. He was described by a resident of 
the city to Watson, the annalist, as being " German in ap- 
pearance, always very polite in bowing to respectable citizens 
in the streets, not tall, but slender and straight. His features 
were sharp and martial, and he was very honorable in his 
dealings." He had a strange way of spreading his butter 
on his bread with his thumb that caused some comment, 
but the following anecdote from the " Diary of Deborah Lo- 
gan," recorded on the authority of Charles Thomson, leaves 
no doubt regarding his scrupulous honesty : 

" When Major Andre was with the British army in Phil- 
adelphia during the Revolutionary war he was quartered 
at the house of Dr. Franklin, who had left in it much fur- 
niture and his library. When the enemy were about to 
evacuate the city, Monsieur Du Simitiere, a well-known 
Italian gentleman attached to science and the fine arts, and 
well acquainted with Andre, waited upon him to take leave 
and to solicit his interest in their preservation, if any irregu- 
larities should ensue upon their leaving the city. He found 
the major in the library busily employed in packing up some 
books and placing them among his own baggage, particu- 
larly a very scarce and valuable work in French, — a present 
(if I remember) from Louis XVI., King of France, to the 
Philosophical Society, — of many volumes in quarto. It 
was the Jesuits' account of China and their translations of 
Chinese literature, published after their expulsion from 
China and return to France. Du Simitiere said he was 
shocked at the procedure, and told him, in order that he 
might make the inference, of the strictly just and honorable 
conduct of the Hessian, General Knyphausen, with respect 
to General Cadwalader's house and property, which had 
been in his possession. He sent for the agent of General • 
Cadwalader, and, giving him an inventory which he had 
caused his steward to make out upon obtaining possession, 
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desired him to observe that all was left as they had found it, 
even to some wine in the cellar, every bottle of which was 
left, and also paid the agent rent for the time he had been 
in the house. But the recital of the German general's hon- 
esty made no impression on the major, who carried off the 
books. I understood that the books had been sent to Dr. 
Franklin's care, and had not yet been placed in the library 
of the Philosophical Society." 

Knyphausen was with Howe when he marched against 
Washington at Chestnut Hill, vainly threatening to capture 
him and his army, or to drive them in confusion over the 
Alleghanies. In the retreat from Philadelphia across Jersey 
Knyphausen commanded the advance, and as the baggage 
was sent ahead of the army to secure it from the attack of 
the Americans, it came under his charge, and he did not 
participate in the battle of Monmouth. 

In the same year that Philadelphia was evacuated he, in con- 
junction with Corn wallis, conducted an extensive foraging ex- 
pedition into Westchester County, New York, and in Decem- 
ber, 1779, when Clinton assumed command of the expedition 
against Charleston, he left Knyphausen in command of the 
city of New York. In January, 1780, he sent a detachment 
across the Hudson on the ice at Paulus Hook, and another 
from Staten Island over the Karitan. The former captured 
a company at Newark, while the latter took two majors, two 
captains, and forty-two privates prisoners, and burned some 
buildings in Elizabethtown. 

In June of the same year he again crossed from Staten 
Island to Elizabethtown Point with five thousand men to 
encourage a mutinous spirit which he understood existed in 
the American army. As they advanced towards Elizabeth- 
town they were fired upon by some militia, and the British 
general Sterling, who led the troops, received a fatal wound. 
He was carried to the rear, and Knyphausen at once took 
his place at the front. "A mutinous spirit," says Steaclman, 
the English historian, " had certainly discovered itself 
among the soldiers of the American army, but arose from 
distress, and not from disaffection. The British commander 
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experienced a grievous disappointment. Instead of being 
received in the Jerseys as friendly, the militia very gallantly 
turned out to oppose them. During the march from Eliza- 
bethtown to Connecticut Farms, a distance of only seven 
miles, they were annoyed by parties of militia the whole 
way. When the British troops approached Springfield, a 
detachment from that army which was represented to be 
mutinous was seen drawn up in force on the other side of 
the river to dispute their passage." 

The militia turned out from all quarters, and from behind 
every hedge and tree poured a murderous fire into the Brit- 
ish columns. Nevertheless, the troops under Knyphausen 
pushed on. The village of Connecticut Farms was destroyed 
by fire, and in the affray the wife of the Reverend Caldwell, 
a chaplain in the American army, was killed. " The tragi- 
cal fate of Mrs. Caldwell," says Irving, " produced almost 
as much excitement through the country as that which had 
been caused a preceding year by the massacre of Miss 
McCrea;" but, adds Carrington, "like that event, however 
sad, it could not be charged to the account of the British 
commander." Knyphausen continued his advance to within 
half a mile of Springfield, but finding the country fully 
aroused, he determined to retire, and, Steadman says, it was 
only the fear that his retirement would be looked upon as a 
flight that prevented him from recrossing to Staten Island. 
General Carrington says, however, that, having learned of 
the capture of Charleston, and knowing that Clinton was re- 
turning to New York, he determined to remain where he 
was, — on the Jersey side of the Earitan, — knowing that it 
would be a good base from which to strike at Morristown. 
Certain it is that no sooner had Clinton arrived than such 
attempt was made, but, owing to the skilful manoeuvres of 
the Americans, the British were unable to accomplish their 
object, and, after burning the town of Springfield, they re- 
crossed to Staten Island. 

This was the last expedition of special note in which we 
know Knyphausen to have been engaged. He remained in 
America until the close of the war, and returned to Europe 
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in the same vessel as Clinton. " Bodily infirmity and the 
loss of an eye," says one writer, " caused his retirement in 
1782, when he returned to Europe, having, as he said, 
achieved neither glory or advancement." Towards the end 
of his life Knyphausen became military governor of Cassel, 
where he died December 7,. 1800. 

The portrait of General Knyphausen is the reproduction 
of a carte-de-visite, taken from an original in the possession 
of the family. It was obtained through Mr. J. G. Rosen- 
garten, by the kindness of Captain O. von Verschuer, from 
Lieutenant Baron von Knyphausen, the lineal descendant of 
General Knyphausen. In his letter, Lieutenant von Knyp- 
hausen says, " The General was buried in the old military 
cemetery at Cassel, but that was abandoned, and the monu- 
ment was removed to an island near Castle Liitzburg, in 
East Friesland, Hanover, the family estate, where the por- 
trait is also preserved." On the back of the carte-de-visite 
Lieutenant von Knyphausen has written, " Gen. Willi. 
Fryherr of Innhausen and Knyphausen, Chief of the 
Hessians in the war between England and the United States 
1777-1783." 



